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Notes ou the May Crafé Horizons 


The more we continue our study of craftsmen and 
their ways, the greater the ramifications involved. 
Never shall we run out of material for our magazine. 
In this issue we have chosen for our theme, homey, 
“folksy,” material and have brought together Crafts 
in the Ozarks, Boxes, Hooked and Woven Rugs, 
Bowls from the South Seas. 

Our cover shows a beautiful wooden bowl carved 
by the natives of the Admiralty Islands and loaned 
to the Arts of the South Seas Exhibition of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art by the Chicago Natural History 
Museum. Admiralty bowls measure up to six feet 
across. Handles are mortised to bowl. These bowls 
were frequently made as gifts for marriage feasts. 

A correspondent, Mr. Conrad Gable, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., suggests we change the format of our Suggestion 
section to have the material on each craft appear on 
both sides of one page and thus easier to cut out and 
file. It is an interesting idea, but we wonder if it 
would not spoil the pictorial presentation of the sub- 
ject. How do our readers feel? 

Among our contributors this month, and one whom 
we are proud to present to our readers, is Ruth 
Reeves whose distinguished and versatile career in- 
cludes mural painting, advertising, fashion and book 
illustration in addition to textile designing. 

Perhaps more than any other American artist, 
Miss Reeves is responsible for the discovery of the 


native textiles of Central America. She was awarded 
an Art Research Fellowship by Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, D. C. to study native textiles in 
Guatemala, and in 1940 went to South America to 
study textiles under a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

“For my tithe,” she told us, “I teach a class of stu- 
dents at Cooper Union.” From that work Miss Reeves 
brings a thrilling faith in the future of American 
textile designers. 

“It was while dribbling cigarette ashes into coffee 
that I was serving in the Soldiers’ Lounge of the 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery in Kansas City,” says Mary 
Womer whose article on Crafts in the Ozarks appears 
in this issue, “that I met Cpl. (now Sgt.) John 
Womer and became Mrs. John Womer. When he 
ceases to be indispensable to the Army we shall go 
to Chicago where he will become engrossed in mort- 
gage banking, and I in painting and jewelry-making.” 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Womer who admits “I’m fifty per 
cent hill-billy of the type I wrote about,” has made 
an intensive study of the folk crafts and customs of 
the dwellers in the Ozarks. 

As the wife of a Navy man, Mrs. Daniel (See 
Hooked Rugs) has lived in many places, including 
the Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea. Now stationed 
at New Sub Base, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, she 
has discovered for us an interesting craftswoman 
whose portrait appears in this issue. 





A beautiful Chinese bronze food canister dating from the Shang dynasty, 1558-1050 B.C. Though these ceremonial 
bronzes are the earliest known art of China, they are the work of a civilization in full flower. Collection Metropolitan 
Museum. (See article on Page 12 in this issue.) 











THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


An Exciting Piece of News 


On July rst, 1946, the School for American Crafts- 
men will become a part of the new Fine and Hand 
Arts Division of the Liberal Arts College of Alfred 
University, at Alfred, New York. 


Alfred University will confer B.S. Degrees on stu- 
dents who have completed their first two years in the 
Liberal Arts College and the last two years at the 
School for American Craftsmen. In addition, it will 
confer a certificate for the completion of the two 
years’ course alone. The School will maintain its own 
name and identity and be directed by a Board 
responsible to the Trustees of Alfred. 


For those of our readers who may live in the West, 
we would like to say that Alfred University is sit- 
uated in the western part of New York State about 
70 miles south of Rochester. It is composed of a Lib- 
eral Arts College and other units—the best known 
of which are the New York State College of Ceramics 
and the Agricultural School. The present student 
body totals 850. Under the leadership of the new 
president, Mr. J. Edward Walters, the University ex- 
pects to expand this number to 1500 students and to 
develop its activities in new directions. 


The significance of the invitation to the School for 
American Craftsmien on the part of the Trustees of 
Alfred University is very great. In one step it lifts 
the educational status of the Hand Arts from that 
of vocational training, on a par with radar or refrig- 
erators, to training on the Liberal Arts level. The 


focus will thus be changed from mere technical ability 
to that of creative art. Once again, craftsmen will be 
considered as artists rather than artisans. 


Attainment of this goal has always been an im- 
portant factor in the development of the School. We 
are grateful to Alfred University for making our 
dream come true. We shall increase the emphasis 
placed on the ability to design, or at least on the 
interpretation of the design of others, as an increas- 
ingly important factor in the training of student 
craftsmen. Such a statement must not be interpreted, 
however, as minimizing the importance, in the train- 
ing of craftsmen, of an understanding of production. 
The foreman-apprentice relationship, the filling of 
actual orders, the application of designs flowing from 
the art studio into the shops and the running by the 
students of their own retail shop, will be continued 
as in the past as a vitally important part of our 
basic training. It is our continuing belief that only 
through such a rounded program can master-crafts- 
men be trained. We also believe that such a program 
is an essential part of the training of teachers who 
must, if craftsmanship is to be properly developed, 
be able to teach more than techniques and their 
application. 

The School for American Craftsmen is most mind- 
ful of its new responsibility and the widening vistas 
made possible to it by this new affiliation. It will do 
its utmost to be worthy of the trust Alfred University 
has seen fit to place in its hands. 





Ozark Quilt Design. 
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by RUTH REEVES 


ODAY MEANS a great many different things to dif- 

ferent groups of people. To the textile designer 
it means opportunity. Today doors are open, ears 
and eyes are alert that formerly were deaf and blind 
to what the designer had to offer. Manufacturers have 
become aware of the fact that design sel/s goods, and 
that good design not only makes money for them, 
but is worth paying money for. 

If in this necessarily brief article I do not touch on 
the important and fascinating subject of technique, 
this is not to be interpreted as meaning that the 
designer of textiles need not be a well trained crafts- 
man. As a matter of fact, whether you do all the 
work yourself in your own studio and actually pro- 
duce your own textiles, or whether you work as a 
design engineer, and create designs for textile manu- 
facturers to print in large quantity, a thorough 
knowledge of the crafts of wood block cutting and 
silk screening and an understanding of materials and 
dyes are a vital and necessary part of your equip- 
ment. One reason why textile manufacturers for- 
merly paid little respect—and very little money—to 
designers was because many of the latter did not 
understand the processes of printing and, lacking 
that knowledge, would submit designs that looked 
very well on paper but which were impractical, 
wasteful or even impossible to use. The tremendous 
change which has recently taken place, and which 
gives the textile designer of today a chance we did 
not have ten, or even five years ago has been brought 
about in large measure by designers who are expert 
and skilled craftsmen. 

The next credit, I believe, should go to the rapidly 
improving taste of the American public. The people 
of this country—perhaps I should say, the women, 
since women buy textiles for clothes and draperies— 
have grown increasingly color and design conscious 
in the past decade. Whereas formerly we had in the 
United States a small number of people of good 
taste, and a great many with no taste whatsoever, 
who were content to buy whatever the merchant 
showed them, provided they could be assured it 
would wear well, and that it was what everyone else 
was buying that season, today we have a large and 
steadily increasing population which demands not 
only that a fabric shall be well made, be sun and 
water fast, but that it shall be beautiful and inter- 
esting in itself. 

Americans are less fearful of color than they used 
to be. The sad, drab, brown and tan rooms which 
defied the gaiety of sunshine, youth, laughter and 
love are vanishing. Those rooms could only have 
been created by women who were afraid of life. Their 
effect on those who lived in them was to make the 
timid even more fearful, and the hardy, resentful, 
rebellious and revolutionary. 

When we ceased to be afraid of color—for which 
we may thank our Mexican and South American 
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neighbors, and made the discovery that rich, clear, 
singing hues do something wonderful to those who 
live with them, we took a long step toward health 
and sanity. That progress was accompanied by dis- 
coveries by our dye chemists which made it possible 
to supply the new demand for beautiful textiles. 


The manufacturer is led by popular taste. He is in 
business to make money selling goods, and who can 
blame him for making what he honestly believes and 
knows the public will buy? Now that women demand 
color, he turns out millions of yards of colored tex- 
tiles. If in many instances the color is vastly superior 
to the design, that is because the American public is 
slower to appreciate and demand excellent design 
than well made, richly colored fabrics. 

But even here the change is apparent. Our modern, 
streamlined houses and furniture have created a 
market for textiles of beautiful weaves. To meet 
this demand our weaving machinery has been vastly 
improved. More and more, a beauty-starved public 
longs for originality in design. This may be inter- 
preted by the unenlightened manufacturer as “Bigger 
polka dots this year because last year small polka 
dots sold well,” but it actually goes much deeper and 
farther than that. There is no getting around the 
fact that there exists today a more design-conscious 
public than we had in this country before the War. 
This does not mean designers should be outré and 
different, just for the sake of being different. More- 
over, there is no longer a place for “cute” textile 
designs, as many of our manufacturers and retail 
dealers have learned by bitter experience. 

Whether we use the more unusual abstract patterns 
or the traditional florals, today’s textile designs should 
possess two things—breathless draftsmanship and 
superb color. 

It is my personal opinion that fabric design right- 
fully belongs in the category of the Fine Arts. As an 
art, it is just as important as good architecture, and 
certainly is more closely associated with our every- 
day living than are paintings. In older civilizations 
and among primitive people, fabric designs often had 
profound significance because much of the daily life 
of these peoples was based on religious rituals and 
taboos. The fabrics for our. own era should, by the 
same token, express our contemporary life both in 
actual motif, where fine contemporary forms seem 
feasible, and in feeling. 

American designers, who feel what is truly Ameri- 
can, have an inspiring opportunity presented to them 
by cotton. Cotton is a wonderful material which we. 
in North America, have not yet made the most of. 
The methods for spinning and weaving it have been 
perfected to a high point. We have the dyes to color 
it. But to date very little thought, and practically no 
money have been spent in designing cotton fabrics 
worthy of the material itself. We have put forth tre- 
mendous effort, and enormous sums have been spent 
developing rayon, while cotton is sadly neglected. 








What holds women back from buying morc 
cotton goods for clothing is not the fabric, bui 
the poor designs put cut by the cotton goods 
manufacturer. 

To know what can be done with cotton one 
has only to turn to the textiles made by the 
natives of Guatemala and some of the South 
American countries—Peru, for example. 

I have often thought that many of our 
modern painters, especially those who are 
predominantly pattern makers, have a better 
conception of how to express our contemporary 
currents of life than most commercial design 
ers, and that it would be a bracing idea if 
fabric converters commissioned more painters 
to do some of their higher styled, experimental 
designs. Painters are very practical people. 
tradition to the contrary. Once these inven- 
tive artists knew the “go” of textile machinery 
of production, they could be used to great 
financial advantage by industry. Not inci- 
dentally, our country would also be culturally 
richer for their participation in the present 
day “Design for Living.” 


To the left: In this striking textile by Ruth 

Reeves the design is found not only in the 

bold pattern, but in the quality of the 
texture. 


Below: These three block-printed draperies 
show the great versatility of Miss Reeves’ 
sense of design. The central one shows the 
influence of her study of Peruvian motifs. 
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In the Ozark Highlands Flourish 


Many Pioneer Crafts 
by MARY LOUISE WORNER 


Director of Junior Education 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art 
Kansas City, Missouri 


UR COUNTRY is rich in folk lore, comprising as it 
does, the customs and beliefs of all nations and 
all religions over a considerable period of time, but 
this inheritance has been pushed so far into our back- 
ground by modern science and education, as to be- 
come to most of us a dim remembrance. 

There are left to us, however, isolated regions where 
change comes slowly. In these places, perhaps for a 
short while, we may encounter the folk ways inti- 
mately and directly. The Ozark Highlands is such a 
place. Here the inroads of modern civilization were 
scarcely discernible before 1920 when the widespread 
building of federal and state highways began in Mis- 
souri. But the march of progress is steady, if slow. 

Although the native hillman has stayed within 
his hills, the “furriners” have come to him, laughing 
at him, staring at him, and causing him to change 
his customs in self-defense. 

Life in the Ozark Highlands is in many respects 
comparable to that of a century ago, but to find it 
one must leave the highways and follow the narrow 
trails which lead off through the hills. The lover of 
folk lore is willing to do this in order to seek out 
and record the remnants of an older culture. 

In 1762 France ceded Louisiana to Spain. In 1763 
the lands east of the Mississippi River were ceded to 
Protestant England and many French families moved 
across the river into Spanish territory. The first per- 
manent American settlement in Spanish territory 
was probably that of New Madrid, established on the 
Mississippi River in 1788 and Daniel Boone and his 
colony settled on the Femme Osage Creek in 1797. 

The Ozark plateau and the surrounding hill re- 
gions were settled last of all, partly because of the 
poverty of their land, partly because of their isola- 
tion. But frontiersmen who lived by hunting and 
fishing found here just what they wanted. 

These Southern mountaineers brought with them 
the manners and customs, the tools and skills which 
had been acquired in the Appalachians and before 
that on the Atlantic seaboard. Indeed, many of the 
customs came directly or indirectly from the Old 
World. Although the frontiersmen were compelled to 
travel light and could bring with them only their 
most cherished possessions, they set to work in their 
new homes at reproducing those articles of every day 
use which circumstances required and in the way 
that memory recalled. 

A great many of the original Ozarkians chose de- 
liberately to live in the hills for the very reasons that 
caused the territory to be isolated. It is logical to sup- 
pose, therefore, that they would retain for some time 
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This interesting cedar water pitcher shows an 
instinctive sense of proportion. 


the practices which they brought with them. Their 
folk ways were of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

The hillman has been called everything from “ani- 
mal” to “the salt of the earth.” If the mountaineers 
appeared rough, they merely reflected their environ- 
ment, for it required a hardy people to clear land suf- 
ficient for their simple needs, build cabins, establish 
schools and churches, and organize law-abiding com- 
munities in this rough, new country. Life was difficult 
and there were few refinements, but nature provided 
the necessities, and, as one old fellow has said, they 
knew nothing then about hard times nor the high 
cost of living. 

The hill pioneers lived by hunting and fishing, and 
by making use of the wild fruits. They cultivated a 
few acres for garden, and for corn and wheat with 
which to make meal and flour. It was useless to cul 
tivate more than was needed, for there was no market 
for surplus products. 

The family was a closely-knit unit, with the father 
the unquestioned head. Early Ozark culture, in com- 
mon with the rest of rural United States, called for 
early and practically universal marriage, and large 
families. Pioneer homes were small and poor, as evi- 
denced by the numbers of one and two-room log 
cabins still standing, but this factor did not seem to 
have a restraining influence upon the size of the fam- 
ily. The situation is the same today. Both the birth 
rate and the ratio of children to adult population 
are higher in the Ozarks than for the state of Missouri 
as a whole. The divorce rate is lower. The family, in 
the Ozarks, is still a strong institution. 

Log school houses and churches of the early days 
were built in the same way as were the homes, with 
puncheon benches and tables, and immense, ten OF 











twelve-foot-long fireplaces. Later they became simple 
one-room frame structures with windows on two 
sides. 

The fireplace was the focal point of the cabin. 
Cooking was done in iron pots set upon the coals or 
hung from a potrack, which was a straight bar of 
iron built into the chimney. Swinging cranes, such as 
were used in New England, were not common here. 
Some of the iron pots, “dutch ovens,” or heavy cov- 
ered skillets, and kettles may: have been made by 
Ozarkian blacksmiths; but those found by this writer 
were all brought from other states, principally Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, or Virginia. However, such fire- 
place accessories as andirons, shovels, tongs, and 
pokers were usually made locally. Blacksmiths prided 
themselves upon their skill, but they wasted none of 
it upon ornamental work. All their products were 
strictly utilitarian, though they achieved nice lines 
and proportion. Andirons were frequently made by 
bending iron wagon tires into the proper shape. 

With more time and tools, and using as models 
those pieces brought from the East, better furniture 
finally resulted. Indeed, it has been said that cabins 
just prior to the Civil War were better furnished than 
at any time before or since. In addition to tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, and chests, the spinning wheels, 
the looms, the cotton-gins, the flax wheels, the reels, 
and other spinning and weaving apparatus were 
made at home. With these, the women made rugs, 
bedding, and clothing for the household. If extra, or 
more expert, help were needed, cabinetmakers, car- 
penters, chairmakers, or other skilled craftsmen were 
usually to be found in the neighborhood. 

The persistent urge to create beauty, as evidenced 
by mountain women, was fostered under difficult 





A whittled carving of an Ozark Basketmaker. 


and discouraging circumstances; but through con- 
tinuous hard work and patience, they achieved some 
success, largely in the field of weaving and needle- 
work. 

Before any clothing could be made, the thread had 
to be spun and dyed and woven into cloth. There 
is one recorded instance of a Calloway County wo- 
man who cultivated silk worms and wove the only 
silk dress she ever possessed. Others may have done 
the same thing. Cloth was also made from the tall 
nettle which grew on rich bottom land, and was 
rotted and worked like flax. 

Almost every family raised its own cotton, and 
kept sheep for the wool. Each process, from gin- 
ning the cotton and cleaning the wool, to carding, 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving was performed at 
home. Dyes such as cochineal and madder for red, 
logwood for black, tumeric for yellow, and indigo for 
blue were imported. Red and blue were probably the 
most popular colors. With the exception of cochineal, 
madder, and indigo, however, most dyes were home- 
made from local plants. 

The making of coverlets, or “coverlids” as they 
are known in the hills, probably afforded a great 
deal of pleasure to backwoods women who were 
artistically inclined. Though the patterns used had 
been brought from Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, the woman rarely copied them exactly. The 
drafts, as the patterns were called, resembled sheets 
of music, except that there were four or six lines 
instead of five, as most of the looms had four or six 
treadles; and there were numbers on the lines instead 
of notes. A draft was kept before the weaver while 
she worked, though she varied it to suit her indi- 
vidual taste. Expert weavers could look at a coverlet 
or picture and make their own draft; still others 





“Apple Jack" and “Apple Sue," delightful dolls by 
Orphy Bates. 





























































needed no draft to guide them. Patterns were changed 

and combined until it sometimes takes an expert to 
discover the similarities and the differences in cov- 
erlets. The designs, however, were evolved from a 
few motifs: the diamond, the square, the wheel, th« 
snowball or flower, the pinebloom, the bow-knot, and 
the simple all-over unit. It has been said that these 
motifs were borrowed originally from the stained- 
glass windows of English churches. 

Since coverlets were woven by agricultural people 
in the main, their names are often of an earthy char- 
acter, such as “Snail Trail and Cat Track,” “Wind- 
ing Road,” and “Trailing Vine.” Similar coverlets 
may have different names, since any slight variation 
from the original pattern gave the weaver the right 
to impose a new name upon her creation. For ex- 
ample, the one design found by this writer which by 
its name indicates a Missouri origin, is very lik: 
coverlets found in North Carolina that go by the 
name of “Spectacles,” or “Mountain Flower.” The 
Missouri version is known as “Missouri Trouble,” a 
name which may possibly refer to the Missouri 
Compromise. 

Several types of weave were used, but the most 
common was the overshot, which represents the real 
development in American hand-weaving. This weave 
had a heavy pattern thread shot over groups of warp 
threads to form little blocks. Groups of these blocks 
in turn gave the characteristic patterns to the over- 
shot coverlets. The effect of wheels, circles, and 
curves resulted from varying sizes in blocks of over- 
shot thread. The pattern thread was held in place 
by a fine plain-weave thread, usually white, which 
gave the smooth background to the coverlet. 

A later American development was the so-called 
“American” or “summer-and-winter” weave. This 
type was perhaps more common here than in Eastern 
sections of the country, for the Ozarks were in 4 
pioneer stage at a later date, and weaving continued 
to flourish. As power weaving was little known in the 
hills until after the Civli War, changes of style in 
hand-weaving were thus encouraged. The new weave 
was reversible, with a dark-colored winter side and 
a light-colored summer side. The design was 
geometric. 

White counterpanes or bedspreads were sometimes 
knitted, or embroidered on hand-woven cotton cloth. 
The designs for the latter consisted ordinarily of 
original, crudely drawn floral motifs done in heavy 
white thread. The candlewick technique was often 
employed. Hand-embroidered wall mottoes were an- 
other popular form of needlework. 

The making of quilts was a community diversion 
as well as an esthetic outlet. It was the only art in 
which women held full sway; their quilts were wholly 
feminine creations. The pieced varieties, including the 
“crazy-quilt” were the ultimate end of every scrap 
of homespun. They were often attractively put to- 
gether with decorative stitches. The quilting itself 
was intricate and meticulous. 

Quilt names are significant, as the patterns usually 
had a symbolic meaning. Old favorites in the Ozarks 
were the “Double Irish Chain,” the “Kentucky Star,” 
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the “Double T,” the “House Roof,” and the “Rocky 
Road to Caiifornia.” As the names indicate, these 
patterns were importations. Local variations included 
the “Arkansas Traveler,” the “Missouri Beauty,” and 
the “St. Louis Star.” 

The appliqued quilt was the peak of quilting art. 
Original designs were more frequent here than in the 
pieced type; floral motifs were most often used. Al- 
though homespun formed the foundation and the 
lining, the patches were usually of brightly colored 
calico in tiny patterns. Sometimes entire floral de- 
signs were cut from the “boughten” material and 
applied. One form, made of nine curved sections ap- 
pliqued to 12-inch blocks, was known as “Order 
No. 11.” The name referred to the legislative order 
causing the evacuation of certain districts in western 
Missouri during the Civil War. The original, made 
in Jackson County, was stolen by marauders follow- 
ing the war, but it was later reproduced. 

Farming equipment, home-made with the help of 
the local blacksmith, was exceedingly primitive. The 
most important tool was the axe. Clumsy, inefficient 
plows of wood with iron-rimmed points were used. 
Wooden harrows, or green boughs weighted down 
with logs, broke up the clods left by the plow. Crops 
were cultivated with a hoe. Grains were cut with the 
sickle, the cradle, or the scythe, and threshed with a 
flail; or the grain was tramped out. Large, flat lime- 
stone rocks, common to this region, made idea! 
tramping floors. Crops are still harvested with cradles 
on many of the small, rocky backwoods farms. 

Metal work was confined to the making of tools 
and implements. Blacksmiths did not attempt to pro- 
duce objects of wrought iron. Serviceability was the 
prime requisite. Although blacksmiths were proud of 





A cherry-wood chest satisfying in its simplicity. 











their ability, they considered that the proof of it lay 
in the wearing qualities of their products, and not 
in the appearance. Nevertheless, the structural beauty 
of clean lines and good proportion resulted in many 
attractive articles. Andirons and trivets for the fire- 
place probably came closest to being ornamental 
The andirons in the fireplace at Uncle Matt’s cabin, 
near Branson, in Taney County, have a graceful 
arch at the foot, curved protuberances that break 
the angle formed by the base and the shaft, and ter- 
minate in heavy circles. A trivet, used to set kettles 
upon in the fireplace, which belongs to Mrs. Dote 
Turner Young of Turner’s Station, in Greene County, 
is made in the form of a circle with alternate bars of 
straight and wavy lines. Additional objects made of 
iron were animal bells, hammers and other building 
tools, chains, hinges, nails, pitch forks, horse-shoes, 
keys, and in fact anything which was needed and 
could not be made of wood. 

The tanning and working of leather was also a 
craft of the men. They made harnesses, saddle-bags, 
bellows, rugs, and occasionally saddles, though a 
blanket often served for the latter object. Very little, 
if any, tooling was done. Every father made and re- 
paired the shoes for his family on wooden lasts which 
he whittled himself. As one man said, they werc 
‘quite strong but by no means noted for elegance.” 

Both men and women braided cornhusks for mats. 
horsecollars, and hats. They were rapidly made, dur- 
able and of a pleasing natural color. Sometimes the 
shucks were twisted into ropes and used for making 
chair seats and bed cords. Dolls were concocted from 
both cob and husk, and the cob pipe, of course, was 
essential. Baskets were woven of honeysuckle vine, 
oat straw, and buck bush runners. The designs were 
very plain with perhaps a band of loops about the 
top. Wallpockets and comb cases were made of the 
same materials, though more elaborately woven than 
the baskets. 

Hunting equipment was of primary importance to 
the hilllman and retains its place to the present day. 
No home was complete without its long “rifle-gun’”’ 
reposing over mantle or doorway on forked sticks or 
antlers. The Ozark gunsmith usually bought his lock 





Comocraft pottery particularly interesting for the 
curious glaze. 









































Who wouldn't want to pick vegetables with such a 
white oak split basket to put them in? 


readymade, but the rest of the rifle was a product of 
his own skill. Handmade tools were used to bore a 
hole lengthwise through a bar of soft iron, and to 
cut the grooves in the barrel. The gun butt was hand- 
carved of walnut, sometimes inlaid with other woods 
or silver, but most often plain. 

Powder horns and chargers, used for measuring 
powder, as well as “blowin’-horns,” were made by 
scraping and polishing a cow’s horn until it was 
almost transparent. The blowing-horn was used as a 
hunting horn with which the mountain man could 
call his hounds from miles about. The women used 
them as dinner-horns or to summon help in case of 
need. Horns were sometimes decorated with incised 
lines and inscriptions. A deer-horn charger, belonging 
to Dote Young, was ornamented in this fashion, and 
resembles a powder horn found in Webster County, 
but is not so elaborately carved. The charger was 
decorated with bands of criss-cross lines and initials. 
The powder horn was inscribed with a map, some 
buildings, a name, and the date 1776. It must there- 
fore have come to the Ozarrks from the East, as it 
antedates the first settlements. It indicates, however, 
similarities in the arts of the two regions, with the 
simplification typical of Ozarkian arts. 

Chairs made of hickory, with splint bottoms, are 
still the most common type found in hill homes. 
These chairs were put together without nails or glue 
and are strong after years of hard service. Some of 
them have had rockers added. Hollowed-out places 
are frequently seen in the top of the front posts of 
many of these chairs. They are caused, it is said, by 
long years of being used as a place to crack nuts. 
Hickory was used for mauls, ax-handles, and any 
wooden implement that required toughness. Baskets 
made of hickory splints last indefinitely, as do chair 
seats and objects woven of hickory bark. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Boxes Are Always Fascinating 


Boxes were probably among the first things mad 
by men. Every house has one or more in every room. 
Each age has had a use for a special type of box. 
The Egyptians used them for ointments and salves; 
the Renaissance lady for her jewels; the courtier for 
his snuff; the peasant for her linens, and now the 
sophisticated modern for his cigarettes. 


In modern times the simplified architecture and 


us 


general decor of house and dress calls for a simpler 
and less ornate box than formerly. The craftsman 
must enrich his design with simpler forms and a fine 
use of color and texture. The boxes pictured here are 
samples of boxes which have satisfied men and 
women through the ages. We wonder what boxes will 
be chosen to represent our decade one hundred years 


from now? 
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A modern box? Its stark simplicity of line and color might lead you to think so. Actually, it is Egyptian of the 
12th Dynasty. Collection of Metropolitan Museum. 
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Above, left: Snuff-box by Jean 
Fremin of Paris, France, 1757- 
1758. Decorated with flower sprays 
in burnished gold of four colors. 
Sprays reversed in panels of mat 
gold on a rayed ground. 


Above, right: An enamelled box 
from Limoge, France. Late 12th 
Century worked by Champleve. 


Lower: Italian coffer from the 

Renaissance period done in tap- 

estry. Collection of Metropolitan 
Museum. 
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No boxes have ever been more charming than our own Pennsylvania Dutch wooden painted ones. Metropolitan Museum 











A page of modern boxes in three different mediums. Above, left: A brass box with enamel cover by Karl Drerup 
now of New Hampshire. Right: A walnut wood box with a se silver band by Leonard Rankin of Connecticut. 


Below: A treasure chest in silver by Joseph Braun of New York. 
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CRAFTSME 


TILES BRING ABOUT AN 
INTERESTING DISCUSSION 


We welcome the following letter from Miss Jane- 
way and an answer to it by Mrs. Bitterman as it 
gives us the opportunity to add a word of our own 
to the discussion. 

We believe present day craftsmen have a dual re- 
sponsibility if they are to establish their work as 
part of the modern economic scene. First, they must 
again raise craftsmanship to a high artistic level by 
a creative application of design which must permeate 
the entire work. Without such design, the second 
responsibility, no matter how well devised, will fail. 
Second, they must learn to use all tools and all pro- 
ductive methods which will help bring them an ade- 
quate return for their labors. This last presents con- 
stant difficult problems of decision: The nice point 
at which a craft process ends and a straight indus- 
trial process begins. 

We do not think it inconsistent to urge the impor- 
tance of these two differing fields on the craftsman 
of today, for each is dependent on the other. The 
article on tiles in the February issue was pointed 
to the first field—that of creative design and fabri- 
cation which, in our estimation, must apply to the 
whole and not to a part of a given piece of work. 
An object so conceived may then be reproduced in 
quantity if so desired and still retain much, though 


usually not all, of the beauty of the original. 
February 25, 1946 
Editor, Crart Horizons: 

In your February, 1946 issue of Crart Horizons, the 
discussion of tiles was especially interesting. As an exhib- 
itor in a recent show of tiles at America House, the com- 
ments offered in the article give my eyebrows a bit of a 
lift. 

I recall in earlier issues of the magazine that consider- 
able space was given to an exchange of comments and 
articles on the use of a fly shuttle in weaving. It is a 
little difficult in 1946 A. D. to observe so much concern 
over an extension of convenience and facility that our 
forebears in crafts undoubtedly would have welcomed 
with open arms. It is difficult to follow the reasoning 
that dictates craft policy in your magazine, because you 
urge the craftsman of today to be contemporary in his 
products to serve contemporary needs, and then offer 
derogatory comment on the utilization of techniques and 
materials which alone can make crafts practical for con- 
temporary use. I have found, and offer this advice freely 
to tile makers, that to have my products practical for 
the use intended, the commercial blank is far more 
reliable than a hand made tile. 

Unless I am: mistaken, the premise on which you hope 
to bring full employment in crafts to students at the 
School for American Craftsmen, is largely contained in 
utilization of industrial methods wherever it will increase 
the productivity of the craftsman. I believe in that prin- 
ciple and use it. My shop is organized on that principle 
and my assistants are valuable because they practice it. 

I do believe that Crart Horrzons will offer a greater 
service to its readers by either remaining full contem- 
porary, or by offering its comments to such craftsmen as 
are still indifferent to full utilization of their products. 

Faithfully yours, Carol Janeway 
46 East Eighth Street 
New York, N. Y. 





N’'S FORUM 


Editor, CraFt Horizons: 


Miss Carol Janeway’s provocative letter about the Feb- 
ruary article on tiles, which you were good enough to 
show me, seems to reveal a schism that is all too often 
unfortunately accentuated these days: a distinction be- 
tween the group who consider themselves designer-crafts- 
men, and the group of so-called industrial designers. 

Actually, the division is not so sharp as it seems. A de- 
signer and craftsman who works in his material as well 
as designing for it necessarily acquires a knowledge of 
the material’s possibilities that guides his creative expres- 
sion. However, many craftsmen today as well as in the 
past have often supplemented this sort of work with 
designs for repetition. And there is no doubt that a cre- 
ative artist who has worked his medium to begin with has 
an advantage over one who has never learned the adapta- 
bility of that medium. The finest object is one that com- 
bines a product that “is practical for the use intended” 
(to quote Miss Janeway) and a creative design that 
pleases the user or seeer. 


One of the dangers from increased mass production, 
increased variety of new materials and techniques, is to 
give too little attention to good design. Even our crafts- 
men forefathers sometimes neglected design, to the point 
where degeneration of the design motif resulted; and this 
was particularly true in periods when new methods of 
production, new techniques, or mass repetition of a par- 
ticular style debased fresh design. William Morris, for 
instance, rebelled at this debasement of design as applied 
to utilitarian objects. 


On the other hand, there is a danger when one over- 
emphasizes the importance of a craftsman knowing his 
medium—the danger of clinging to old traditions of tech- 
nique and design, to old materials, the danger of never 
venturing that happy combination of the known skills and 
the new and untried that can result in a new medium. 


To repeat, the artist who works directly in his material 
has the opportunity, narrow though it may seem, to 
achieve a masterpiece of esthetics and engineering. The 
masterpiece may not be seen by as many people, but it 
can have as profound an influence on the pieces that do 
reach many people. 


It is true that the commercial blank may be more re- 
liable than a handmade tile. But it is not only the place 
of the commercial houses to develop materials to their 
point of greatest efficiency, it is also possible for the 
craftsman to experiment in his material as well as his 
design. Perhaps this calls for a Utopian workshop that 
most craftsmen cannot have. But it is a very vital part 
of his creative life, for a craftsman to be close to his 
medium. 


Actually, there is little quarrel between a statement 
such as that appearing in the February Crarr Horizons: 
“Individual excellence always gives a lead to mass pro- 
duction”—and Miss Janeway’s position as expressed in her 
letter, on “the utilization of techniques and materials 
which alone can make crafts practical for contemporary 
use.” Any craftsman—even a hand-weaver or jeweler— 
is using a tool or machine. Our rapidly growing extension 
and elaboration of machine techniques today only in- 
creases the creative craftsman’s need for not only under- 
standing good design and use of materials, as his fore- 
fathers knew them, but also understanding the increas- 
ingly complex adaptability of that design and material to 
machine techniques and mass reproduction. There is less 
of a conflict than most people think between a craftsman 
and an industrial designer, for machines and handcrafts 
are still irrevocably intermeshed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Eleanor Bitterman 











Jumping on "The Buggymaker"’ .. . 


February 28, 1946 
Dear CRAFT Hor!Izons: 


I am enclosing the gift card which was attached to my 
November copy of Crartr Horizons. In general your 
magazine is excellent. “Buggymaker” however, seemed a 
sorry lapse in your good quality of thinking. 


You purport to be a magazine which encourages the 
craftsman and then a stupid ending to an otherwise good 
article spoils it all. 


1. “He was a craftsman of a former age”—What if he 
didn’t keep up with his times? My father was a silver- 
smith from 1910 to 1935. He worked all alone, with Paul 
Revere’s techniques, and he built up such a large clien- 
tele that he never had to advertise. Outside of Salem, 
Lynn, Marblehead, Beverly, and a few enlightened souls 
in Boston, no one ever heard of him—but George Gebe- 
lein now sells the rare pieces of Porter silver that ever 
get to him for much more than their original cost, less 
than 10 years after Dad’s death. (Most people won’t part 
with Porter silver.) 


2. “True, the new buggies were not as rugged, etc. .. . 
What about the integrity of the good craftsman’s work 
as compared with the less rugged new stuff? You’d better 
be careful! Your author is dangerously close to an ex- 
plosive subject—unless modern craftsmen don’t care about 
quality any more—which I don’t believe. 


3. “Always there were repair jobs . . . and somehow the 
shop stayed open.” And Wes had freedom to work inde- 
pendently. CraFt Horizons, above all other magazines, 
should understand the craftsman’s need for freedom, 
especially from the machine. 


4. “He just managed to get by on his ingenuity”— 
What more should any of us demand in our work? 


5. Why had he failed in his profession? Who measures 
failure? The length of life of the buggy he built, or the 
short-hours, high-wages criterion of this machine age?— 
with admittedly inferior products. 


6. “Yet he managed to maintain his independence . . .” 
What, pray tell, have we just fought a war for? 


Clearer thinking next time, please, or we will junk 
even our gift subscription! 
Helen Philbrich 
(Mrs. John H. Philbrich 
West Street 
Duxbury, Massachusetts) 


Good News for Lovers of Ceramics... 


After being discontinued during the war years, the 
National Ceramic Exhibition will again be held in 
November, opening on November 3, 1946. The na- 
tional showing will be in Syracuse, followed by a 
showing at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
January, 1947. 


Regional juries will be established in different parts 
of the country; the West Coast region using the Los 
Angeles County Museum of History, Science and Art 
as headquarters. Cleveland Museum of Art will be 
the center for the Ohio region. Further centers in 
New York City, Chicago, and New Orleans will be 
announced. 


This is only an advanced notice, but we want to 
bring it to our readers’ attention as we are as thrilled 
by this good news as we are sure they will be. 


Of Interest to Weavers... 
To the Editor, Crarr Horizons: 


I wonder if your readers know that through the cooper- 
ation of Hughes Fawcett, Inc., New York there will be a 
special group of purchase awards.offered for designs hand- 
woven entirely of linen yarn and submitted in this year’s 
International Textile Exhibition? The Exhibition is an 
annual event sponsored by The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Department of Art, Greens- 
boro, N. C. It attracts not only the best creative designers 
but also representatives of the textile industry on the 
lookout for fresh designing talent. 


Designs to be submitted may be for table linens or 
towels, for upholstery or drapery fabrics, or for dress or 
suit materials and may be done in either texture weaves 
or all-over patterns. While the design remains the prop- 
erty of the designer, the article or sample length sub- 
mitted becomes the property of the sponsors. Four 
purchase awards will be made for woven linen textiles: 
first purchase award, $100.00; second, $75.00; third, $50.00; 
fourth, $25.00. 


Entry blanks and further information on the design 
competition may be secured from Hughes Fawcett or 
from the Art Department, The Woman’s College, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


I am sure that many weavers will be interested in this 
competition. Perhaps Crart Horizons could publish pho- 
tographs of the winners in the issue following the 
exhibition. 

Sincerely, 


Barbara Tarrant 
161 South Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


To the Editor, Crart Horizons: 


In my U.S.O. work I have recently come across a most 
excellent small loom. It is a very simple, foolproof loom 
developed by Charles Fabens Kelley of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. It consists of two frames, one inside the 
other, with three rows of pegs so spaced on the horizontal 
members that when they are strung up with warp they 
may be moved up and down creating a shed without any 
further mechanical arrangement! A complete setup may 
be made in two minutes, ready to weave (where warping 
usually takes hours!). The loom makes mats, purses and 
small rugs. Its only handicap is that the size of the work 
is limited to about 12%” by 18”. However, the products 
are so satisfactory, and the weaving is so easy, that it 
would be a service to publicize it further. 


I would be glad to answer any inquiries your readers 
might feel like making covering further details of the 
Kelley loom. 

Yours sincerely, 
Richard Petterson 
1480 Morada Place 
Altadena, California 


Pleasant Reading . . . 


To the Editor, Crart Horizons: 


I believe Crarr Horizons is the best magazine of this 
type I have ever seen and just what the modern worker 
in the hand arts needs. 


Some of my students have subscribed even though it is 
late in the school year. In the future, I propose to require 
Crart Horizons as a supplementary text in my ceramics 
course. 

Sincerely, 
Frank Govan 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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by EDITH A. ROBERTS 


T HAT WAS the question we asked ourselves 20 years 
ago when we were seeking a plan to make a liv- 
ing, that would take us out of the city and give us 
time to work out ideas—my husband with the pen, 
I with paint brushes and tools. We were in the lat: 
thirties, we had no children. My husband grew up on 
a farm in Indiana, but he did not want to be a 
farmer. I grew up in a suburb of New York City 
and all the farming I knew about was a suburban 
garden. But we both loved the country and working 
with growing things. 

So we took all our savings and bought a little old 
farmhouse with less than an acre of land. We said 
we didn’t want any livestock. We didn’t want to b: 
tied. We'd raise all our vegetables and fruit. “And,” 
said my husband, “if the worst comes to the worst | 
can always do farm work for somebody else.” In the 
days of the depression the worst did come to the 
worst and he did work as a farm laborer. I baked 
bread, cookies and did all sorts of jobs to eke out a 
living. (My husband, looking over my shoulder, says, 
“Yes, I got into the habit again of letting someone 
say, ‘Do this, do that,’ and for six years—too many, 
too many!”) But we never went on any of the relief 
projects; we didn’t get badly in debt. And now 
after 20 years we are still here, still working out ideas, 
and thankful for the decision we reached back in the 
1920's. 

For those who may be facing some such decision as 
we were then, here are some of the things we have 
learned. In handicraft, work out something that can 
be produced in quantity, but do not give it full time. 
For me it was Christmas cards, which I designed and 
printed myself. My husband helped with printing, 
and sometimes I had other help during the rush sea- 
son. Working about half time on cards assured me 
enough income to get along on and left the rest of 
the time for other crafts, which in some cases brought 
in less money but gave me a chance to play around 
with ideas. Thus I experimented with dyes and 
batik, with silk screen printing, spinning and weav- 
ing. And I got out my jewelry-making tools to make 
some costume jewelry. When the depression hit us I 


Can Handicraft Mate 


With Farming? 


found putting my eggs in several baskets had been 
a good thing. Card business fell off so much I was 
glad I had other crafts I could turn to. 

After living several years with a free foot, when we 
did a lot of rambling, we lost some of our wanderlust 
and got ourselves tied with a few chickens and a 
small herd of Angora rabbits. My husband’s ideas 
were not always convertible into cash, and he needed 
a part time paying job too. Angoras filled this need. 
They are our only money crop on the farming side. 


Here is where I'd offer a word of caution. Do not 
try to do things on too large a scale. We came to the 
country mainly so we could be our own bosses and 
let ideas flourish. We only aimed to make enough to 
live on with a fair degree of comfort and security 
(by no means always forthcoming, reminds the hus- 
band). But it doesn’t take nearly as much money to 
live where you raise vegetables, fruit, eggs, chickens 
and store a goodly portion for the winter. But don't 
raise more than you need. 


Our house is not so large that it is a burden to 
care for and it is equipped with modern conveniences 
and labor saving devices. We have a good coal and 
wood range in the kitchen, and this is the cheapest 
way to cook and heat the kitchen too. What can 
equal on a winter’s day the music of a singing tea- 
kettle? But I do not know how I would get along 
without an automatic washing machine. 


This about tells our story. No two people face ex- 
actly the same problem. But living on the soil and 
by the work of one’s hands gives a different kind of 
security from that which comes with the monthly 
pay-check. One of the craftsman’s problems to which 
I have given much thought is that of educating the 
public to appreciate and to pay well for fine hand- 
work, and finding a means of getting his product to 
that public. I think the present interest in craft 
guilds is encouraging and I have given a good dea! 
of my time to helping develop our Woodstock Guild. 
I would like to see groups all over the country work- 
ing at handicraft, working in the soil and cooperating 
to market their wares. 





Minor Elegy 


Beautiful packages used to come 

Wrapped and labeled and neatly tied, 
But now they stick with a lick of gum 

And how the hell do you get inside? 


And so I sing 


Progress advocates what is what, 
Science offers us cellulose: 

Thinking how scissors could cut a knot 
I find that I get a bit morose. 


A dirge for string— 
That little but lamented thing! 


Mary Ballard Duryee 








SUGGESTIONS 


A Department Devoted to True Craftsmanship and Design 


This silver Alpaca from the hand of a long dead Inca craftsman of Peru thrills the beholder with his simplicity 
and quaint charm. 
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The Ceramist 





Editor, MRS. R. RANDALL 


School of Ceramics, 


Syracuse University 


This article will be the first of several to bring you 
advice from experts on the functional needs of vary- 
ing types of ceramics. 


Mrs. Lillian Norstad of Valhalla, New York, fills 
on enviable position in Garden Club flower arrange- 
ment circles. She has judged at many shows and lec- 
tured on flower arrangements. This, against a back- 
ground of Art School training. In seeking containers 
for her arrangements, Mrs. Norstad became a potter 
and now, as she tells us, three in her family ar: 
’ potters. 


CONTAINERS FOR 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
by LILLIAN NORSTAD 


It is strange how fate draws one into channels not 
planned for! Making pottery is what she had in store for 
three in our family, with a fourth showing a growing inter- 
est. It all started from a fondness for flowers; quite the 
natural thing in that flowers and clay are related, both 
belonging to the soil. 


About ten years ago I became interested in miniature 
flower arrangements at the local flower shows; my one 
desire was to compete and win the coveted blue ribbon, 
but for several years I was just out of luck. Then a friend, 
who was making pottery in a small way at home, invited 
my daughter and me to join her in the fun; my first at- 
tempt was to make miniature vases, very crude ones, for 
a tiny, formal garden I wanted to exhibit in a coming 
flower show. I had tasted of the joy of making pottery! 


I Pl dill, SB, Speen 


At that time our daughter discovered the fun of mak- 
ing figurines; she became so interested that she later at- 
tended a summer session in ceramics at Alfred University 
f in New York, where she learned wheel work and mixing 
glazes. Returning, she wanted a potter’s wheel; her 
father, who has a knack for making anything, offered to 
make one. Through this he, too, was caught in the meshes 
and we were in full swing! A ton of gray clay and a frac- 
tion of a ton of red clay were ordered and we all went to 


«tof A. 


town! 


Thinking two people in one family using the wheel 
j enough, I continued making miniature as well as large 
pieces by the coil method; it suited my purpose, that of 
; making containers for flower arrangements. It is easier to 
; get a desired shape by coil than on the wheel, and I make 

no attempt to be original, as I have found that the simple 
shapes that have been good for centuries are more suitable 
for flower arrangements than the bizarre and much deco- 
rated ones. 


} 

j 

In a flower arrangement the vase should have good 

j form, harmonious color and texture, and should not com- 
pete with the flowers; it should merely complement the 
flowers and with them create a pleasing unit. 
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| SUGGESTS 


As a result of my experience, these few points stand out: 

No one should make containers for flower arrangements 
without experimenting and studying the art of flower 
arrangement itself. If they do this they will, I believe, 
find the following several points true 





































The coarser type of flowers such as zinnias, marigolds 
or calendulas will look better in containers of a rough, al- 

1ost coarse, texture, while flowers such as tulips, roses or 
lilies call for a fine texture with an almost porcelain finish. 

A most important point is the neck of the vase. A tradi- 
tional vase flares at the top, but I have found that a neck 
which hugs the flowers, as shown in the illustrations, is 
far more practical. Flowers are thus held in place and 
kept from moving backwards or forwards. I use the same 
forms in large and miniature containers. 

Here I might add a hint to the flower arranger. Few 
ceramic holders are satisfactory. In a tall vase, I bend 
sufficient evergreens to fill the vase, cut off the top and 
have a perfect holder. In bowls, I use the lead pinholders. 

To go back, however, to the containers themselves and 
their color. Use soft colors but never baby-blue, for blues, 
unless they are grey-blue, or grey-green-blue are the hard- 
est colors to use with flowers. White, black and grey are 
always good, or a soft grey-green or a dusty-pink. May 
glazes are best for the highlights of a shiny glaze detract 
from the flowers. 

No decoration on a container should obtrude itself. If 
a decoration is used, it should be unobtrusive. In a per- 
fect arrangement, the container should not be seen as a 
separate item. 

If anything I have said ultimately leads to the improve- 
ment of the containers to be found in the open market, I 
shall be duly thankful. Personally, we sell direct to the 
user, for our output is limited. We are afraid if we ex- 
pand we might become so worried over filling orders 
that like the potter T’ung of Chinese legend, we would be 
tempted, in desperation, to throw ourselves into the fiery 
furnace. And that would be a bit of a tragedy! 





A miniature arrangement by Mrs. Norstad using minia- 
ture roses in a satiny textured vase. The overall arange- 
ment is only six inches. 





Below: A delightful figurine by Eloise Norstad Harmon 

To the right, a charming arrangement by Mrs. Nor- 

stad shows the possibilities in a use of harmonious 

textures and colors of material. The container was 
stained and waxed. 


Below: A "Family Group” of pottery by Lillian Norstad, 

Eloise Norstad Harmon and Magnus Norstad. Note 

the simplicity of shapes and see how well comparative 

ones lend themselves to beautiful arrangements in the 
other illustrations. 














The Metalwerker SUGGESTS 


Editor, WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 


460 Rochambeau Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 

We are glad to present this article to our readers b) 
Ann Leichliter Munn, 726 Duff Avenue, Ames, lowa, 
as it describes a technique in the manipulation of 
lead not often adopted by modern craftsmen but sus 
ceptible, as soon as lead is obtainable, to a great 
variation in design and use. 


USING SHEET LEAD AS A 


DECORATIVE MEDIUM 
by ANN LEICHLITER MUNN 


Lead is a medium which is a pleasure to work with 
for it obeys your commands so readily. However, 
there is one disadvantage, which by its nature makes 
your ventures with this metal exciting and stimulat- 
ing and keeps you ever on the alert, for there is an 
element of danger in its use. 

My first knowledge of its danger came one da} 
when I was working on some pieces of lead and a 
friend, whose husband is an outstanding chemist on 
the staff of the Iowa State College and a member of 
the National Academy of Science, seemed a bit dis- 


Wooden chest with scroll work and deer done in lead by Mrs. Munn. 





turbed that I was working with this material. She 
told her chemist husband about my activities and 
from then on I had advice and counsel from some of 
the outstanding scientists of our country, which in 
itself was a thrilling adventure. These friends even 
brought a noted Belgium chemist to call when he was 
on the campus for a chemistry seminar. They all 
agreed that there was danger in the use of lead and 
they warned me to use extreme care in the way I 
worked with it. They said never to take my hands to 
my eyes, nose or mouth without first washing my 
hands well with soap and hot water, and of course 
never to eat food without taking the same precaution. 
I was never to work with the lead if I had a cut on 
my hands. I had worn heavy gloves because the tin- 
snips used in cutting were big and awkward and hard 
for me to handle. These men cautioned me that thx 
gloves themselves would store up poison from the 
lead so that even greater care should be used. Heed- 
ing all of these precautions over the period of several 
years during which I have worked with lead, I have 
had no ill effects but have found much pleasure in its 
use and satisfaction in the finished results. 

The accompanying photograph is of a walnut chest, 
19” x 31” x 23”. It was made to hold wood for our 
living room fireplace but at present it is filled with 
many lovely handwoven treasures from the Pi Beta 
Phi Settlement School’s Arrowcraft Shop in Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee. The dimensions were taken from a 

















beautiful little old handcarved Normandy chest which 
had been used for the same purpose. 

On this chest the fanciful deer, the scrolls and 
flowers are all made of sheet lead. The stars and a 
circle under the flower shapes are of copper, the 
escutcheon pins, which hold the pieces in place, of 
brass. 

In working out my design for the deer I sketched 
the animal to scale on a sheet of paper the size of 
the panel on the chest, then I cut and shaped the 
pieces of lead to fit directly onto the paper design. 
In working with the actual material I made changes; 
for instance, the elaborate antlers which had seemed 
right in the sketch had to be simplified when using 
the lead itself. 

For the scrolls I cut pieces of the lead one-fourth 
inch wide and twelve inches long. I slit them down 
the center to about two or two and one-half inches 
from the end, tapered the slit ends with the tinsnips 
and with my fingers started bending the pieces into 
scrolls to fit the space they were to fill. My scientist 
friends warned me not to do any filing on the lead 
but I may have done some on the flower and leaf 
shapes before receiving this advcie. However by cut- 
ting the shapes carefully and placing them on a 
block of wood, hammering them gently into shape 
with the round end of a ball-pein hammer a smooth 
effect can be achieved. 

After all the parts were cut and shaped with the 
hammer I fastened them into place on the chest witi 
No. 16 6/8 inch brass escutcheon pins. 

My next piece of decoration with lead was on 
another wooden chest, this one to be used in our 


Another wooden chest by Mrs. Munn with lead applique and an interesting use of hinges. 


































large redwood paneled recreation room. This chest 
holds kindling for our big stone fireplace with its 
copper hood. The copper on the fireplace is held in 
place with large iron carriage bolts so I repeated 
them in this chest. It is made of clear white pine, 
19” x 36” x 18” and very simple in construction. 
The 12 inch barn door hinges which form an im- 
portant part in the decorative treatment of the top 
are fastened on with carriage bolts. To make them 
seem even more important I cut strips of the lead 
one-half inch wide, tapered them at one end, twisted 
them into a one-sided spiral, applied three of them 
to each side, placed a double one at the end of the 
hinge and added a heart shape to the space between 
the two parts of the double spiral. These pieces are 
fastened on with brass escutcheon pins. I bound 
the corners of the chest with wide strips of the lead 
and fastened them on with square headed lag screws. 
I planned the design for the front around the big 
keyhole, using a large heartshape as a background 
for the key. From there I carried scroll, flower and 
leaf shapes in a rather bold manner. The sides have 
wrought iron lifts to make it easy to carry. 

I found another effective use for the lead when I 
was planning the locker space cff our recreation 
room. In place of the wrought iron hardware used in 
the main room I had the carpenters use five inch 
barn door hinges and square headed lag screws. 
When they were in place I added scrolls of lead at 
the tapered ends of the hinges. Since some of the 
lockers were for our three children I applied each 
child’s monogram in lead above the doors as a means 
of identification. (Turn to Page 38) 
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The Weaver 
SUGGESTS 


LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 


Assistant Professor of Design, 
University of Calitornia, Berkeley 


SOME UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


At the top of the page are shown several 
upholstery fabrics. Three of these are illus- 
trated in greater detail below and on the 
opposite page. 


Below (left) is a detail of the fabric 
numbered (!)}. It is woven of various 
shades of gold colored rayon and cotton 
yarns by Ruth Hall. 


Below (right) is a detail of the fabric 
numbered (2). It is woven of several 
shades of watermellon red by Agnes 
McKechnie. 











Detail of fabric numbered (3) is woven of 
a variety of rayon and cotton yarns in vari- 
ous shades of turquoise by Joyce Christy. 





Upholstery fabrics present specific problems to the weaver. They must be durable, easily 
cleaned and have a pleasing, tactile quality. With all this, they must be attractive to the eye 
They present a peculiar challenge to the ingenuity of the craftsman to combine all of these 
functional qualities in a fabric and yet subordinate them to the artistry of the finished product. 


From the wide variety of materials availeble, new and old—linen, cotton, silk, wool, to- 
gether with rayon and various other synthetic fibers—he must select the ones best suited to his 
particular problem. Variety of texture can be achieved through the combination of various 
kinds of yarn—fine and heavy, glossy and dull, smooth and irregularly spun yarns—and 
through interesting grouping of warp and weft yarns. 


Color is the final factor to be considered. Here there are few criteria other than individual 
taste. The best rule, if one dare state a rule, is that colors should be combined sparingly, with 
emphasis on the variations of value and intensity of a single color rather than the juxtaposition 


of a large number of colors. 
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The Weodworker 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, VIRGIL POLING 


Director of the Student Workship 
Dartmouth College 


This is the third of a series of articles on setting up 


a woodworking shop. 


Shop Lay-Out 
by ERNEST BRACE 


bey HOME CRAFTSMAN who has the opportunity 
of designing and building his own shop is a rar 
exception. Most of us have to find space in the cellar 
or out in the garage or up in the attic. For that rea- 
son any ideal lay-out of the home woodworking shop 
is usually a dream rather than a reality. And such a 
dream, like most, is highly personal and individual. 
It grows out of one’s work habits and out of the type 
of product one is interested in making. Tables and 
beds obviously require more space for assembling 
and finishing than trays or picture-frames. The 
craftsman who knows something of his trade will 
have a fairly clear idea of the arrangement and space 
requirements of his projected shop. And the beginne: 
will later find personal reasons for rearranging the 
most ideal set-up. 


A completely motorized shop will of course re- 
quire more space than one equipped with only a few 
machines and a set of hand tools. If you have a lathe, 
a circular saw, a jointer, a shaper, a drill press and a 
band or scroll saw, a shop 20 by 20 is none too large. 
Besides machines, you will need a work bench, a tool 
cabinet, some sort of chest or ample shelf room for 
hardware and the miscellaneous patterns and jigs you 
will acquire as your shop grows. Lumber storagé 
space is another requisite for the woodworker. If you 
live where you can acquire lumber in reasonably 
large quantities, it will usually pay you, when the op- 
portunity arises, to stock up. If your shop is warm and 
dry—and any woodshop ought to be—the lumber you 
acquire will become more and more valuable to you 
as time passes. And a well arranged shop should have 
convenient bins for scraps and small cuttings of thc 
various woods used. From an insignificant piece of 
mahogany or walnut you may be able to cut a plug 
that will exactly match the grain around the screw 
hole you wish to cover. The day after you dispose 
of all those odd pieces that have been in your way 
so long, you are sure to discover a need for at least 
one of them. 

And a woodworking shop with ample space for 
machines and benches and lumber will still need a 


clean, dustless room for finishing. Sawdust settling 
on varnish or lacquer will discourage any craftsman 
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and needlessly prolong his job. If a finishing room 
is out of the question, you ought to clean out your 
shop thoroughly before you begin any finishing job, 
then wet down the floor and let the dust settle. 


If you have shop space to arrange, or if you are 
drawing plans for a shop, the best way to avoid 
faulty installation of your equipment is to lay out 
on graph paper the dimensions of your shop, allowing 
a foot or six inches or whatever you wish, to each 
square. Then, from the same graph paper cut pat- 
terns to the same scale of each machine or bench or 
cabinet you are going to install in your shop. You 
can arrange and rearrange these patterns till you 
have chosen the most convenient disposal of your 
available space. You will have to keep in mind, how- 
ever, not only the size of each piece of equipment 
but also the space you will need around it for efficient 
use. A scroll saw, for example, does not ordinarily 
need a great deal of room at either side. A drill press, 
on the other hand, may be used for mortising or 
boring reasonably long stock, though the working 
table is usually high enough to clear table-height 
equipment at either side. A circular saw or jointer 
should have ample room front and back for ripping 
and jointing of long stock. And in addition a table 
saw should have space at either side to permit cross- 
cutting and, if possible, ample headroom for tenon- 
ing long stretchers. Sometimes, in cramped quarters. 
a saw or a jointer aimed at a door or a window wil! 
offer space for exceptional jobs. The best place for 
a lathe is under a window, since one works only at 
the front of the lathe and good lighting is necessary 
for fine turning. Your work bench should have spac« 
all around it, as you will quickly discover when you 
try to clamp up a chair or a table, and it, too, should 
have plenty of light. A disc sander or a grinder, un- 
like most of your other motor tools, may conven- 
iently stand in a corner. The foregoing suggestions 
are all very general. Special requirements may in- 
validate some of them, for use should always be the 
question in placing any piece of equipment. 


If two or three men are to use a shop instead of 
just one, the space requirements will quite obviously 
not double or triple. The extra workers in the shop 
will be using some of the equipment that would 
otherwise be standing idle. An extra work bench 
would be the only addition that might be needed. 


There is no definite answer to the question of how 
best to lay out a shop, any more than there is any 
single answer to the question of how to make a table. 
The question must always include specification of 
purpose and materials and equipment. Any shop 
must have adequate lighting and power outlets. A 
woodworking shop is more convenient if it is on the 
ground floor, particularly if you make sizable pieces 
of furniture. And it is a decided advantage to have 
a chimney opening in your shop. A simple sheet-iron 
stove will dispose of the shavings and sawdust that 
you would otherwise have to carry out. If you have 
done woodworking, you are sure to have fairly defi- 
nite ideas of what you want. If not, you will eventu- 
ally rearrange any plan that is presented to you. 
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The shop plan on this page, (for proper study turn sideways), is that of a woodworking shop in actual operation. 
The space covered is 30 x 40 feet. Twelve men work in it and it functions smoothly largely because of the careful 


placing of the power tools and benches. 
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DELVINGS 


Again Mr. Brigham brings us interesting material 
which applies some of the abstract studies of other is- 
sues to nature forms. In addition, he analyzes for us 
two of the illustrations in THE METALWORKER SuG- 
Gests of the February issue of CRAFT Horizons. We 
trust such a study will tend to vitalize and clarify 
many points which may have seemed difficult and 
technical in the past. Intellectual analysis is not the 
sum total needed for creative design, the well springs 
for which must come from emotional experience; but 
it can be a most worth while aid. 
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IN DESIGN 





Centaurea | on Pasty Miler 


A most interesting example of sequence of shape 
and measure is to be found in the leaf of the Cen- 
taurea, Dusty Miller, above. Starting with the small 
segment leaf at the base of the stem the sequence of 
shape and measure develops in the segments alter- 
nating from one side of the stem to the other until 
the final segment is reached. The background spaces 
cut out by the leaf parts also play a part in this 
pattern of nature. Cultivate the eye to observe and 
the mind to register like a camera lens and film, it 
makes for a fine reference work. 











Above: The two similar halves of the gold plaque 
from Cocle in Panama form a whole of Vertical or 
Bisymetrical Balance. Technically, the metal being 
so thin, the plaque could have been executed with 
a dull pointed tool as some leather work is done. 
In the lines of the upper crown are found a slight 
sequence of Attitude. In the extension of the head- 
dress on each side is found sequence of Positions 
and Attitude in Motives, related to an invisible 
line of Balance. Horizontal Balance is shown in the 
teeth. 


The Batons show sequence of Motive and sequence 

in Spots. The fingers a very slight sequence of 

Shape. The teeth of the smaller heads show in 

their alternation Vertical or Bisymetrical Balance. 

A sequence of Repetition and Attitude appears in 
the toes. 


Right: In this Iranian bronze ewer is found a subtle 
use of changes in the vertical measures. Sequences 
do not run in consecutive order, but are transposed. 
The drawn-in dash lines give a rough idea of what 
the eye does in observing this work. The outer 
measures transpose the areas into their mathe- 
matical sequence. The inner numbers show how 
these areas have been used to create cleverly 
wrought rhythmic relations. 


Part of the charm of this piece comes from the 
fact that it would be quite difficult to measure 
the changes in the curves of the contour. 

The ornamental bands hold to the same system of 
changes in vertical measures. Note the change from 
horizontal bands to vertical lines on the neck or 
throat, which give a lift to the whole. Without this, 
the cover and spout section, with its horizontal 
action, would tend to squat or crush the vertical 
motion. 


Though it may be that the technical facility shown 

might not meet some present day metalworker's 

standards, nevertheless it is impossible to observe 

this piece with care without realizing that the 

craftsman who made it most certainly had a great 
sense of Design. 





SEQUENCES 


The ability to judge Measure, Change 
cr Sequence comes by practice. Many 
times it is arbitrary and is decided by vis- 
ual attraction. In the two illustrations on 
the opposite page, simple nature forms are 
analyzed. Reduced to abstractions, these 
open vast possibilities of design in metals. 
For instance, think of these developed in 
combination with enamels or stones. Or in 
block prints or pottery. 

Sequence of Shape has many obvious 
and subtle manifestations. A somewhat 
crude example might be an orange, which 
is round, a lemon, oval, and a banana 
which is more or less elliptical. The tran- 
sition in flower forms of bud to bloom is 
a more subtle example as there is such a 
decided change of form or shape. 

Sequence has many ramifications, being 
largely responsible for most of the rhythms 
we find in works of art or nature. In an 
attempt to help our readers to look at 
works of art objectively, two illustrations 
from the last issue of CRAFT HORIZONS are 
analyzed for their principles of Repetition, 
Sequence and Balance. 
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Rugs are peculiarly susceptible to hand processes largely because if made to order, they can be planned 
for any special decorative scheme. In addition, skills needed in the execution of rugs can be acquired by many 
persons who need the work, but who are not qualified by training to create their own designs. Rugs, there- 


fore, offer an unlimited field to the designer. 





Traditional 


Hooked Rugs 


by ISABELLE H. DANIEL 


R UGHOOKING has been a craft in the American home 
since Colonial times. It takes a place in American 
art, and beautiful rugs worthy of their position hang 
in museums along with fine paintings and sculpture. 

The pursuance of this craft has been spasmodic, 
however. Having nearly died out in the early roth 
century, it had a revival after the Civil War largely 
due to Mr. Edward Frost. Forced to follow an out- 
door occupation because of ill health, he operated a 
peddler’s wagon out of Biddeford, Maine. By chance. 
he started to draw and sell rug designs which rapidly 
increased in demand. His business became a bonanza, 
and Frost rug patterns were sold to (farflung 
customers. 

Other factors have contributed much to its con- 
tinuation of rug-hooking. Art Societies in Boston 
and vicinity in the roth Century have done much to 
perpetuate the craft. The Institute of Arts and Sci 
ences in Manchester, New Hampshire established 
half a century ago, has always given a high place to 
the rug department. Vermont, Maine and Connecti- 
cut boast many expert hookers. The mountain re- 
gions of the Southern states and Nova Scotia and 
Canada have followed this craft. Displays, exhibits 
and lectures have awakened and maintained interest 
which is expanding nationwide. 

No better exponent of this truly American art can 
be fourid than Mrs. Clara Jane Brown. Born in New 
Hampshire, the seventh generation of the family born 
in the same house, Mrs. Brown learned to hook from 
one of her forebears—an old aunt whom she has long 
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since eclipsed by studying art and applying its prin 
ciples in color and theme. Possessed with artistic in- 
tuition and resourcefulness, she has developed rug 
hooking skill to an acme of workmanship and almost 
machine-made precision. She is a true craftsman in 
enthusiasm and love for her work and thrills at its 
possibilities. 

The true ingenuity of a rughooker, according to 
Mrs. Brown, comes in producing something beautiful 
out of the material at hand—of making limitations 
work for one. 

Mrs. Brown excels in fineness of technique and use 
of color. Her use of old coarse strips of cloth perhaps 
one-half inch wide or the thin-cut ones one-eighth 
inch in width give such variety to the work it scarcely 
seems as though the same process had been used. The 
wide strips pulled in with a hook about every fourth 
mesh in the coarse burlap which forms the founda- 
tion may give a clumsy appearance. In contrast the 
fine strips looped in every mesh of woven material 
gives luxuriance and richness and naturalness which 
makes it hard to distinguish where one color begins 
and the other ends. 

Like all good hookers Mrs. Brown is not afraid to 
use the dyepot. She dyes bronze or gold over light 
green. Red over aquamarine. Wine over blue. Spot 
and tie dyeing to produce uneven coloring of the 
cloth help to bring the results desired. Through artis- 
tic blending, any colors can be captured and brought 
indoors says Mrs. Brown. 

Wherever rugs are hooked, there is the ubiquitous 
persistent controversy about use of bright color, 
clipping of loops and low and high hooking. The an- 
swer seems to be a matter of personal opinion and 
(Continued on Page 32) 



























RUG 


BALL 


ROLL ¢ 


Handmade rugs fall into three categories: the hooked, the braided, and the woven. These two articles 
about the methods of two rug-makers, one a man and a Dane, the other an American woman, present what 
might be called the traditional and the modern viewpoint in design and execution. They do not tell the whole 
story. They merely start a ball rolling which we shall keep in motion in forthcoming issues of CRAFT HoRIzONs. 





Modern 


Handwoven Rugs 
by ANNAFREDDIE CARSTENS 


Weaving Consultant for Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 


ae DECORATOR demand for made-to-order hand- 
woven rugs creates a market for the original 
weaver which offers real opportunity for artistic ex- 
pression as well as for adequate compensation. 


Design, color and quality, both in materials and in 
workmanship, are essential requirements. 


An authority on the most acceptable type of de- 
Signs, on color and on the best way of working with 
decorators is Kjeld Juul-Hansen. He is a graduate of 
the Copenhagen Art School, a designer in the modern 
manner and a weaver with an exclusive clientele. The 
illustrations on this page of rugs which he has de- 
signed are indicative of current decorator preferences. 


Mr. Juul-Hansen first makes a sketch of the design. 
Then he weaves it in miniature, but in the same pro- 
portions as the finished rug will be. For instance, a 
working model of a 3 x 5 foot rug will be woven 6 
inches by 10 inches—two inches in the miniature 
working model representing one foot in the finished 
rug. In this way, both the design and the color com- 
bination can be submitted to the decorator for ap- 
proval at the order-taking stage of negotiations. The 
weaver doesn’t have to take the risk of spending a 
lot of time and use up a lot of costly materials on 
the chance that he will ultimately find a market for 
his work. 


Many Juul-Hansen rugs are done in colors selected 
by a collaborating painter—many are in his own col- 
orings—and, of course, many are woven in colors 
which are specified by the decorator. A weaver, desir- 


ing to enter this field, would first weave working 
models of his designs in order to have something 
to show the decorators. The colors for these might 
be his own selection, if he has a good color sense and 
an awareness of color fashion trends in modern dec- 
orating. Or he might take them from some moderr 
painting which is exhibited in a museum or art gal- 
lery. Neutrals in monotones or two closely related 
shades are high fashion in contemporary decorating. 

Designs may be modern in concept and execution 
—or they may be traditional in concept but modern 
in execution. For instance, a traditional motif which 
would ordinarily be used as a repeat may be over- 
scaled to full rug size to become unmistakably mod- 
ern. Basically modern designs include geometrics, 
abstractions and all-over sculptured effects. 

Because of its superior wearing quality, a 10/5 
Irish linen carpet warp is recommended. Some 
weavers use 200 warp threads to a 36 inch width— 
others advise 225 threads as giving greater durability. 
In a patterned rug, the design is done with wool in 
an Oriental knot stitch, the background is done with 
wool in a flat weave. 

In sculptured rugs, an all-over design covers most 
of the area and the intervening background spaces 
are so narrow that they are scarcely visible and ap- 
pear as carved out depressions in the knotted pile— 
hence the term sculptured design. Because of the 
large area to be filled with Oriental knotting, the 
sculptured rug requires much more time to make 
than the simpler woven rug ornamented with a design 
done in the knotting. 


Because of the investment of time, and also of 
money, which goes into the making of the tufted and 
sculptured rugs sought after for modern decorating 
schemes, a 10/5 Irish linen carpet warp is usually 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Mrs. Clara Jane Brown of New Hampshire hooking a 
rug. This photograph demonstrates admirably the 
techniques involved and the simple equipment needed 


for rug-hooking. 


HOOKED RUGS 


(Continued from Page 30) 


taste. The colors of the old rugs have faded out or 
mellowed. Some were made with subdued tones be- 
cause of inadequacy of dyestuffs or lack of knowl- 
edge of color values. Others showed vivid hues which 
have faded through age. If one understands the com- 
binations of color and use of shading, Mrs. Brown 
contends, high intense hues can be employed in 
striking effect. Given ten years of hard wear, a rug 
loses some of its brilliance anyway. Some persons 
making rugs today prefer to fade artificially the 
colors of the woolens by boiling down so as to 
reproduce the softer tones. 

Rugs with the tops of the loops unclipped tend to 
wear longer and of course demonstrate expert work- 
manship in that all loops must be of the same height 
which only experience and skill can produce. If flow- 
ers and leaves are clipped, a more velvety appearance 
is obtained. There is the tendency of the loops to 
felt or mat together which makes a covering over the 
burlap similar to carding of wool giving firmness and 
permanency. Clipping of the subjects of the design 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Hooking can also be used most effectively in carrying out modern designs such as this hooked rug from America 
House. 
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HANDWOVEN RUGS 


(Continued from Page 31) 


specified. Wool yarns are used for background filler 
and for pile areas. 

The Oriental knot is made by placing a short 
length of wool over two warp threads and bringing 
the ends under the treads and back up between 
them. When a row of design has been knotted in, 
weft filler follows for a space sufficiently narrow so 
that the knots in the second row of design will be 
close enough to overlay the knots in the first row. 
Thus the design is built up to become a solid area 
of tufting. 
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The three upper illustrations are of miniature rugs made by Mr. Juul Hansen for submission to prospective cus- 
tomers as described in the text on page 31. They are all of sufficient size to give the basic decorative effect of the 
full sized finished rug both as to color combination and pattern. It is an interesting method and one which might 
well be adapted to other mediums. Photographs courtesy of Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 


Bottom: Complete textural simplicity and a judicious use of spots make an interesting formal hearthrug. 
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OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES 


Membership Campaign 


The Educational Council counts on memberships 
and contributions to carry on its exhibitions, library, 
information service and any other educational ac 
tivities it may undertake. These activities must be 
carried on from our gallery and by paid personnel. 

This spring the Council has undertaken a mem- 
bership campaign with a goal of 1500 members 
1000 paying dues of $10.00 a year and 500 dues of 
$5.00 a year. Associate members pay $25.00 a year 
and, of course, contributions of any amount will be 
gratefully received. Membership privileges include 
subscriptions to CraFtT Horizons, the use of the li- 
brary and information service, a discount on the cost 
of our forthcoming Design Portfolio, and all notices 
and other educational material. 

We hope a number of our many readers will want 
to join in supporting our Educational program by 
becoming members of the Council. They may do so 
by mailing in the blank on this page with their check. 


Exhibitions 


From March 6th to March 30th an exhibition in- 
formally called “Print Workshop” was held at Amer- 
ica House. The gallery space was transformed into 
a working studio with the tools and materials needed 
for woodblocking, stenciling, and silk screening well 
arranged on working tables. The walls were hung 
with fabrics designed by Ruth Reeves, M. Wallach, 
Wesley Simpson, Inc., Folly Cove Designers, and 
Nini Turcotte. The graphic arts were represented by 
artist members of the Serigraph Society. 

Every afternoon there were demonstrations of one 
or another of these arts. Mrs. Edith A. Roberts of 
the Woodstock Guild demonstrated silk screening 
for one entire week. Students from the Art Schools 
of Pratt Institute and Cooper Union were present 
every day and gave informal talks while demon- 
strating the actual processes. In addition materials 
and tools were available so that the audience could 
try to make their own blocks and stencils and print 
from them. The response to this type of exhibition 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMENS EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


| wish to join the AMERICAN CRAFTSMENS EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL as an 
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Annual Member $ 5.00 
Sustaining Member 10.00 
Associate Member 25.00 
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is always tremendous and shows how real the interest 
in creative work actually is even among the 
uninitiated. 

In May there will be an exhibition of the work of 
the ceramist, Alexander Giampietro, which we will re- 
port on in August and which we are sure will give 
all who see it great pleasure. 


Library 


Our library grows slowly but surely both in volume 
and service. We wish to restate here the terms of its 
use. Members of those craft groups affiliated with the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council may rent 
books for a two weeks’ period, the charge for such 
service being 50c and postage per book. Members of 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council may 
receive two books at a time free of charge for a two 
week period. 50c a week rental per book will be 
charged for each additional week and books must be 
returned within a month. Books will not be loaned 
to the general public but all are welcome to read in 
the gallery itself. 

On request, the library will purchase for members 
any books reviewed in CraFt Horizons or duplicates 
of those on our shelves if they are available. Reduced 
prices will be charged whenever possible. 

Our book of the month in this issue is a Swedish 
book, “Konsthantverk Och Hemslojd I Sverige,” 
which covers the crafts of Sweden from 1930 to 1940. 
The text is, unfortunately, in Swedish but there are 
countless interesting and besutiful photographs cov- 
ering every craft. 

In addition, we have added two books on rugs. 
“Home-Craft Rugs” by Lydia Le Baron Walker, 
published by Stokes which is difficult to get, so no 
price can be given. The book, in 412 pages, covers the 
entire range of the hand made rug with careful di- 
rections on technique and equipment needed. There 
are a few good illustrations. “Rare Hooked Rugs,” 
by William Winthrop Kent, published by the Pond- 
Ekberg Company, price $3.50, is the sequel to the 
“Hooked Rug” by the same author. The text is in- 
teresting and the illustrations numerous and very fine. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL NEWS 


America House 


The winter has come and gone and has done well 
by us. To please our landlords we have painted our 
front door bright blue instead of red and the inside 
of the shop has been newly painted too. 

Miss Margaret Gillespie, who was with us in 54th 
Street and left us for three years’ service with the 
Red Cross overseas in the European theater, is back 
once more to our great delight. 

Our wholesale department is reorganized and 
ready to offer an increasingly extended service to 


























craftsmen under the direction of Mrs. Florence East- 
mead. Mrs. Phyllis Coyne is in charge of the office. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council will be 
held May 16 and 17. The theme of the discussions 
will be, “What is the best education for Craftsmen?” 
The meeting will be reported in our August issue. 


ACTIVITIES OF AFFILIATED 
GROUPS 


Again, we have much news of the activities of our 
Affiliated Groups. In certain instances we must use 
the editorial scissors on the news sent in so as to be 
able to bring something from every group to our 
readers. We regret this, but it seems inevitable. 


The Catskill Arts and Crafts Guild reports as usual a 
most active winter. Though their house is closed, small 
groups have met in the homes of interested members. The 
Coxsackie members have met weekly to study design and 
the Catskill members have met with them once a month. 


In March the meeting was an all-day one held in Cat- 
skill at which Mr. Fred Smith, dealer in antiques and ex- 
pert finsher and stenciler, brought a large exhibit of his 
work and “shared” some of his secrets. The April meeting 
will be with Mrs. Kate Loomis in Athens. 


Gifts to the Guild House are coming steadily and these 
emphasize the growth of the basic plan of “sharing.” The 
many artists and trained craftsmen who make up the 
membership stand ready, one and all, to help others. It is 
to this willingness that much of the activity of the Catskill 
Arts and Crafts Guilds ascribed. 


We are glad to hear that the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen is again becoming so active. Their sec- 
retary, Mr. W. S. Dakin, sends us in the following 
notes and asks that all communications concerning 
the Society be sent to him at 21 Oak Street, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. 


The Connecticut Society at its mid-winter meeting 
clected new officers, President—Mr. Evan Kullgren, Vice- 
President—Mr. Leonard Rankin, Secretary—Mr. W. S. 
Dakin, together with several new directors. 


The cooperating program with the State Department of 
Education is continuing and during the winter extension 
classes in handcrafts were held in ten places with 175 per- 
sons enrolled. During the summer there will be courses 
for craftsmen at the Vinal Technical Institute in Middle- 
town planned so that craftsmen may secure state certi- 
fication for the teaching of crafts in extension courses and 
institutions. 


There is a plan underway to establish local chapters of 
the Society that will promote fellowship and provide op- 
portunities for instruction in the appreciation and produc- 
tion of crafts. 


Several new outlets for the sale of crafts have been lo- 
cated and it is expected that others will be opened during 
the summer. 


A successful public meeting and exhibit of crafts was 
held in Redding recently under the auspices of a local 
group headed by Mrs. Stuart E. Grummon. 


Several Connecticut Craftsmen are exhibiting their work 
at the National exhibit now being held by the University 
Galleries at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


The Society is starting this week to enroll members and 
subscribers for the current year. 


Our new group from Detroit, the Detroit Hand- 
weavers’ Guild, sends us this pleasant news. 


Though there is not very much to write for Crart 
Horizons, the Detroit Handweavers’ Guild has been a 
very busy group all winter and spring. We are working 
with the objective of a sale of some sort in the fall and 
our present work has been the study of woven design and 
its relation to weaving techniques. 


(We hope we may hear the results of this study 
shortly.) 


The Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association, as 
usual, sends us news which makes us feel that their 
work is constructive and will ultimately show real 
results. 


The spring of 1946 finds Hampshire Hills Handicraft 
Association well launched on its sixth year, in a new and 
better location, 179 Main Street, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. Classes in the various crafts, sponsored by Smith 
Vocational School, have been continued and well patron- 
ized. Teachers in Color and Design are emphasizing the 
idea of individual creative ability and growth. We feel 
this idea is slowly taking root and eventually will be gen- 
erally adopted as an aim fully equal in importance with 
fine technique. Mr. Frank Allen, instructor at Massa- 
chusetts School of Art, who gave such an interesting course 
in 1945, has started a series of lessons in the principles of 
modern design. Something is really being accomplished in 
adult education and we are proud to have had a hand in it. 


The annual meeting of Hampshire Hills Handicraft 
Association is scheduled for April 26th. The program will 
be largely devoted to discussion regarding the State Fair 
and Exhibition to be held on June 7th, 8th and 9th, at 
Smith Vocational School. The theme underlying this ex- 
hibit is “Crafts, Yesterday—Today—and Tomorrow.” 
There will be exhibits to illustrate these different periods, 
exhibits of native materials, and Craftsmen demonstrating 
in a variety of Crafts. The hours of the exhibit will be 10 
A.M. to 9 P.M. on Friday and Saturday and from 2 P.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. on Sunday. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all craftsmen to attend. 


There is no group which does a larger business for 
its members than the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts and items in the following notes makes 
this clearly evident. 


At a recent Council Meeting of the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts it was voted to open the Fran- 
conia Craft Center this summer and to hold the 13th An- 
nual Craftsmen’s Fair in this location. This craft center 
is located in the heart of the White Mountains State For- 
est Reservation where many thousands of people visit 
during the summer months. It is an excellent opportunity 
to acquaint people with the type of handcrafts being pro- 
duced in this region and should prove to be one of the 
finest outlets that the League has. It is our hope that it 
will be possible to have the Craftsmen at work for demon- 
stration purposes at the shop during the summer months 
and to provide exhibition areas. 


The instruction season for 1945-46 is fast coming to a 
close. This year the League employed twenty-two in- 
structors and operated seventy classes throughout the state. 
The classes have worked under difficulties, being unable to 
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secure materials; but despite this handicap, they have pro- 
duced many articles and showed improvement over their 
work of previous years. 


Like all organizations operating in the past few years, 
The League has had its share of financial success. The 
total sales from last year amounted to over $66,000. These 
figures are taken from the local Home Industries reports 
and represent only a portion of the actual sales made by 
the craftsmen in the state. Despite the problems of ob- 
taining materials we hope this year to show advancement 
in our standards and in our marketing. 


This past week Edwin Scheier who is away on leave of 
absence to work with the Puerto Rico Development Com- 
pany establishing a ceramic laboratory there visited the 
League with Mr. Ramon Perez. They are making a sur- 
vey of craft organizations and small industries allied to 
crafts throughout the country. Mr. Perez was particularly 


The shell decorations transformed the Club card room 
into a garden and were much admired. 


This year our new table decorations have been particu- 
larly popular, and the new turn the business has taken is 
in the use of our palmetto braid in some very snappy 
beach shoes by some young returned soldiers who are 
starting up a business. 


We sent an exhibit to the University of Minnesota in 
response to a request from them to join in an all American 
craft show. 


We are much encouraged by having the daughters of our 
workers form a group to receive art instruction in order 
to carry the craft work to a higher level in the future. 


Those who are looking for a vacation in the South- 





ern Highlands, with an opportunity for instruction 
in the crafts should read these notes from the South- 
ern Highlanders with care. 






; interested in our methods of teaching people in rural areas 
and in our marketing system whereby we sell most of the 
articles produced in this area within the state. He feels 
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that a similar set-up might be possible in Puerto Rico if 
that country ever develops its tourist facilities to the ex- 
tent that is possible in the beautiful island. 


The high quality of the work of the members of 


the New York Society of Craftsmen is always evi- 
denced at their spring exhibition. We wish all our 
members could have seen the one described below. 


The New York Society of Craftsmen again enjoyed a 
splendid lecture by Mr. M. D. C. Crawford. Subject: 
Ancient Peruvian Textiles. 


The big event was the 43rd annual Exhibition at the 
Argent Gallery held from March 26th to April 6th. Thirty- 
seven members exhibited: Ceramics, Textiles, Sculpture, 
Bookbinding, Jewelry and Metal. The Exhibition was suc- 
cessful in drawing a large attendance and getting good 
publicity. New contacts were made and several craftsmen 
applied for membership. 


A most exciting incident—and stimulating to the mem- 
bers of the Society—was when one evening a visitor pur- 
chased several of our most valuable pieces, and sales in 
general were exceptionally good. 


The Society has also this year, together with the 
Y M C A, sponsored the Exhibition for service men and 
veterans, contributing cash awards. 


For several years the accounts of the work of the 
Riviera Crafts conducted by Opportunity, Inc., have 
been of growing interest for they have demonstrated 
what could be done through wise leadership and an 
understanding of design. The following notes show, 
not only the results of their efforts, but some of the 
means used to accomplish the desired end. 


Opportunity, Inc., still administers the business pro- 
cedure and directs the designing of Riviera Crafts, but 
Riviera Crafts itself has now come of age and is well on 
the way to becoming a self-sustaining unit, no longer in 
need of monetary aid, and is now a contributor to the 
Community Fund of the Palm Beaches, instead of being 
a recipient of its benefits. 


The successful style show at the Everglades Club this 
winter was again designed by Billie Stetson and featured 
fish scale flowers, beach hats and baskets made from palm 
fibres including a bright yellow straw parasol. The theme 
of the show was a trousseau and wound up with a bridal 
procession, the girls carrying shower bouquets fashioned 
from exquisite shells. The bride’s bouquet consisted of 
white orchids made from tarpon scales and shell lilies of 
the valley. Apparently all this was not without its effect on 
our young designer, for Billie Stetson was married soon 
afterwards! 


Again the school-minded members of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild offer a variety of opportu- 
nities for the study of handicrafts and recreation during 
the summer months of 1946. As classes in some cases are 
limited, early registration is urged. Inquiries can be made 
directly to the schools or to the office of the Craft Educa- 
tion Program of the Southern Highlands, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


The John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, N. C., 
will hold two short courses, May 21-31 and June 11-21. 
Here the emphasis is on folk dances, games and songs, 
handicrafts and rural life problems amid an informal and 
delightful setting. 


The Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, N. C., will 
give their summer session from June 17 to August 17. 
From June 24 to August 2 Penland will again offer their 
University Teachers’ Training Course in two week periods 
with the last period for graduate credit. All crafts are in- 
cluded in the curriculum and the Penland mountain top 
is a busy place for everyone going in for crafts in a big 
way. 


The second summer Workshop of Crafts and Recrea- 
tion offered by the University of Tennessee and Pi Beta 
Phi Settlement School will be held in Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
June 12 to July 20. Both credit and non-credit courses will 
be given. Trips to places of interest near the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park are included in this session. 


The annual fall meeting of the Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild and the second Guild Workshop will be 
held at the Penland School of Handicrafts the last week of 
August and first week of September. Plans are now being 
made for a bigger and better Workshop which will be open 
to members and non-members. A concentrated but in- 
formal schedule will be offered in all crafts. 


The Woodstock Guild has many well-known 
craftsmen in their membership and the work of some 
of them is recognized in their news. 


The Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen is one of seventeen 
groups invited to send their work to an exhibition of “ob- 
jects usuable in the modern home” being held currently 
by the University of Minnesota. 


The crafts sent by the Woodstock Group include woven 
tapestries by Louse Lindin; decorated and hand woven 
table linens by Edith Roberts Cook, Mary Smith, Teresa 
Summers, Ethel Moncure and Doris Dodge; weavings by 
Florence Webster; ceramics by Jessie A. Stagg, Carl Wal- 
ters, Harriet Goddard, Madeline Wiltz, Mary Belle Bar- 
low; wall sconce by Edward Thatcher; book ends by 
Philip Fitz Patrick; woodcarving by Eva Beard and Ernest 
Brace; hand made silver by Bertha Thompson. 
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ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


Alfred University, founded in 1836 as one of the 
pioneer colleges of Western New York State, is non- 
sectarian, welcoming students of all faiths to equal 
privileges and equal considerations. The University 
is located in the village of Alfred, a pleasant college 
town lying high in the Allegany hills at an elevation 
of 1800 feet. Campus life is free from the distractions 
of a large city and is also marked by a community 
spirit that would be impossible in an urban environ- 
ment. About 300 miles west of New York City and 
70 miles due south of Rochester, Alfred is close to 
several important highways and to the main line of 
the Erie Railroad. 


For many years Alfred University has been nation- 
ally known for its College of Ceramics offering 
courses both in the field of engineering and industrial 
ceramic design. Courses in this College, however, are 
limited to students preparing for the professional and 
industrial field. The Liberal Arts College has been 
offering its students cultural courses in the Arts only 
on a limited elective basis but with greatly increas- 
ing demand for more. Following the trend of modern 
education to integrate courses on the campus which 
are more and more found to be interrelated, Alfred 
University is including in its program a Fine and 
Hand Art Division in the Liberal Arts College. It is 
proposed to bring together the departments of Music, 
Painting and Sculpture, Speech and Dramatics and 
Modern Dance—the Hand Crafts being represented 


by the School of American Craftsmen which is soon 
moving from Dartmouth College at Hanover, N. H. 
to Alfred University. Courses of a cultural nature for 
the average non-professional student will be offered 
as well as the very specific training in handcrafts 
given by the School of American Craftsmen for the 
training of veterans and teachers and those wishing to 
make a living by their own hands. It is the aim to 
give these craftsmen and students a way of life in 
which they can live after graduation as teachers, 
directors or workers in production groups. 

That age has brought strength is evident in the 
fact that the University enjoys complete recognition 
in educational circles. All of its divisions are approved 
by the University of the State of New York. The 
College of Ceramics is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. The College 
of Liberal Arts was granted full standing with the 
Middle States Association in 1921 and, in the follow- 
ing year, with the Association of American Univer- 
sities, the highest evaluating body in the United 
States. Yet all its buildings and acres are only the 
outward trappings of a university. The real Alfred 
is evident in four thousand alumni, and lives today 
in more than eighty faculty members and some thou- 
sand students who are working, playing, living to- 
gether to develop men and women prepared for life: 
professionally skilled, civically active, socially cul- 
tured, aesthetically sensitive, morally sound and 
spiritually alert. 





The library at Alfred University. 
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AMERICA’S LAST FRONTIER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Other types of furniture that were made in the 
homes of hillman or by neighborhood craftsmen, in- 
cluded tables, bedsteads, and chests. 

The beauty of the wood itself, simple design, and 
careful workmanship resulted in pleasing articles of 
furniture. The lack of time and a natural feeling for 
graceful forms prevented the early cabinetmaker from 
building such intricate monstrosities as one often sees 
nowadays. His furniture was severe in line, but pleas- 
ing to look at and appropriate for its environment. 
However, he did execute interesting designs in the 
punched tin panels which are found in many old 
time kitchen cupboards. Here was one place where 
the craftsman combined utility and ornamentation, 
as the purpose of the holes was to provide ventilation 
for the cupboard. 

Investigation shows that the hillbilly craftsman 
achieved more in the way of artistic qualities in his 
crentions than is ordinarily supposed, even though 
his primary objectives were utility and serviceability 

The making of tools has almost died out as a home 
industry in the Ozarks, but the other arts still exist, 
some in a stronger state than others, though often- 
times changed in character. 

Basketry and cabinetmaking are still home indus- 
tries in the Ozarks and the carving of figurines is 
becoming increasingly important. Weaving is gradu- 
ally being revived in a few districts. 

A pottery in Stoddard County, near Dexter, has 
been operated for five generations by the Evans fam- 
ily. Wheel-thrown ceramics are made of local clays. 
Colored clays are mingled on the articles to form a 
softly tinted mat glaze, but no designs are employed. 
The School of Mines of the University of Missouri 
at Rolla is experimenting with the making of pot- 
tery, so that ceramics may become an Ozarkian 
craft in the future. 

Fascinating dolls are originated by Orphy Bates, 
of Branson. Materials from which they are con- 
structed include apples, corncobs, lemons, turnips 
and nuts. The fruits and vegetables are chemically 
treated, molded into shape, and dried, a process 
which requires three to eight weeks. They do not de- 
teriorate. Rag doll bodies are made for all except the 
corn cob dolls, and wire is used for the legs and arms 
so that they are adjustable; the hair is made of fur 
or wool. Linen or corn shucks is used for clothing, 
which is old-fashioned in style and complete in every 
detail. All the accessories needed to complete the 
individuality of each doll are provided, and all are 
hand made. Each doll is named: there is “Ridge 
Runner Pete,” “Madam Pomander,” a pomander 
doll, “Dried Apple Jack,” “Dried Apple Sue,” and 
others. 

The newer arts are based upon the desire to sell, 
and emphasis has been changed from articles which 
were more utilitarian to those which are more orna- 
mental. To a degree this commercial support of the 
crafts is destroying much of their true folk quality. 
Nevertheless this support is insuring a continuous 
and a sturdy development of arts and crafts in the 
Ozark hills. 
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ART and CRAFT 
BOOKS 


MASKS by W. T. Benda .. $5.00 


This instructive, fascinating 
volume is but one of the 500 
Art and Craft books listed in 
our Free illustrated general cat- 
alog. Send for your copy today 


WATSON - GUPTILL 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Publishers of American Artist 











Hooked Rugs (Continued from Page 32) 
with the background unclipped is frequently used. 

Low and high hooking—both have advantages and 
are used mostly for accentuation. The theme of the 
design is often hooked high, and the background low, 
to bring out the variations. The evenly low hooked 
rug with uniform unclipped loops, design and shapes 
emphasized by shading and color contrast, is the 
most artistic and highly favored rug in Mrs. Brown's 
opinion. But color, clipping and height of loops 
remain a personal affair. 

Hooking is a flexible art, for rugs do not follow any 
stereotyped rules. They may be made in any size, 
shape, design or given color scheme. Each creation is 
an expression of the individual who made it. 


Sheet Lead as a Decorative Medium 
(Continued from Page 23) 

The equipment needed in working with sheet lead 
as a decorative meduim is very simple. I had tin- 
snips, a ball-pein hammer, a block of wood and 
heavy gloves. I found one of the little old portable 
workbenches the children had when very small, a 
handy place to work and to store my materials. 

Doing things of this nature always brings happy 
experiences. The carpenter who made the wooden 
chests for me to decorate was so eager to make them 
just as I wished and was so anxious to see them 
when they were finished. The blacksmith who made 
hinges for me also made andirons and lovely racks 
to hold toasting forks of wrought iron. He had never 
tried things of that nature before and he seemed as 
happy in working them out as I was in designing 
them and in watching him at work at his forge 
Then of course my scientist friends provided the bit 
of excitement and uncertainty which makes any 
venture a challenge and a lovely experience. 





In his books, 
The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 
(both Harpers) 
and in his 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in Modern, creative Painting, Modeling, Drawing 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


is establishing a solid foundation for the understanding 
and practice of a creative art in pictures, sculptures 
and crafts which will express the individual artist, 
either amateur or professional, and his time. Bulletins 


on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 





South Nyack, N. Y. 




















POTTERY GLAZES 


MAJOLICA 








, Creative Crafts 














VELLUM MATT 

MATT 

ENAMEL 
CRYSTALLINE 
CRACKLE 

SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES 


CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES 






lee 





Order from Dept. R 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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in Wood 


Three big sections on simple-to- 
make Copinc SAW PROJECTs, 
Woop-STipPpLep WoRK and 
Woop CHIPPING CRAFT. An at- 
tractive manual with 201 pages 
of step by step instructions il- 
lustrated with 150 drawings, 
photographs, and AcTUAL Proj- 
ECT PLANs, using simple tools to 
make attractive Trays, Booxk- 
ENDS, Boxes, GARDEN MARK- 
ERS, PINS, PLAQUES, Toys, Mop- 
ELS and other useful articles. 


7x10, cloth $3.00 
Other Popular Craft Books 




















by MICHAEL C. DANK 
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Art of Whittling—Faurot od $1.50 
Woodworking for Fun—LoBerge 2.25 
Boats, Airplanes and Kite—LoBerg 2.50 
Action Toys—Petersen a anne 75 
Chip Carving—Moore .......... 1.00 
Order Yours Today! 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
132 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ill. 
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COURTESY U.S. ARMY MEDICAL DEPT. 


A complete line of Cotton Yarns 
for Hand Weaving... Widely used in 
Army and Navy Hospitals and recom- 
mended by foremost hand weaving 
experts and craft institutes. 


HAND 






ily @ 


YARNS 


TULIP 


itl slic 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, Shelby, N. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 


SIGNEO 





STREET 





WEAVING 


C. 
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Retail and Wholesale Outlet 


for American Craftsmen 


Particulars on Request 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


INCORPORATED 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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